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OGLE CASTLE. 


We copy in our cut this week a curious 
old picture of Ogle Castle, in Northumber- 
son | Though suffered of late years to 
fall to utter decay, it formerly was a place 
of considerable strength, and had a square 
double moat round it. That no grand mi- 
litary scenes illustrate its history, is per- 
haps to be accounted for from its great 
reputed strength, which rendered it almost 
hopeless to assault it. In Froissart we 
read that after the battle of Neville’s 
Cross, Oct. 17, 1346, John Copeland, with 
eight companions, rode off with David, 
king of Scots; and after carrying him 
twenty-five miles, arrived, at about the 
time of vespers, at Ogle Castle, on the 
river Blythe. We can hardly suppose 
that a captive of such vast importance 
would have been hurried to Ogle Castle, 
had it not been supposed that once within 
its walls the treasure would be safe. 

The Ogle family were seated here before 
the Conquest. Punighred de Ogle had a 
grant of all his property from Walter Fitz 
William. Thomas de Ogle held his manor 
of the barony of Whalton by service of one 
knight’s fee and a half; but adhering to 
the barons in the time of Henry III, his 
estate was extended, and it was not restored 
to the family tll 1340, when Edward III 
granted license to Robert de Ogle to con- 
vert his manor house into a castle, and to 
have free warren through the demesne. 

The Castle was probably erected in the 
time uf Edward III, when Sir Robert re- 
ceived the royal license to crenellate his 
dwelling. It has now wholly ceased to 
exist. + June, 1827, not a vestige of it 
remained. Its strong walls and deep 
ditches had given way to the less pictu- 
resque but more desirable offices of a farm- 
house. 


THE GENIUS OF ERROR. 
BY FRANCIS O’SULLiVAN. 


Those fine allegories, written by emi- 
nent men in the last century, convince the 
world how closely the actual occurrences 
of life are connected with fiction. During 
perusal, the mind becomes wrapt up in 
their illustrations, and receives them as 
moral reality. They represent our wishes, 
our aims, and what we sometimes flatter 
ourselves with; from which it may be in- 
ferred, that a certain portion of romance 
is necessary towards the better enjoyment 
of existence, ia the same way as stimu- 
lants are used by weary travellers. 

Notwithstanding the apparent attach- 
ment of the body and its elements to the 
things of its own world, is it then possible 
that we really dislike our earthly locality, 


and strive occasionally to flee therefrom 
in imagination? It cannot be otherwise, 
since by courting the imaginary life, we 
quit a temporal for an immaterial state; 
and the moment this change is undergone, 
we become associated with matters ouly 
known by conjecture, and rendered ad- 
missible by the force of argument, save 
wherein Revelation gives us assurance 
~ truth is the basis of its divine sym- 
ols, 

Although fiction may enhance the plea- 
sures of life, and cast sunshine upon cer- 
tain gloomy intervals, it should never be 
allowed to enter vitally into our occupa- 
tions. That in too great a measure it 
controls persons, even those merely above 
the grade of daily-bread labour, of all 
ranks and ages, is evident from the mise- 
rable state of society. Every thing around 
is measured by a false standard, and this 
is regulated by the uncertain exaltation of 
the mind, when under its habitual opiate, 
Tyrannous wealth and beggary must be 
the certain extremes, no mean existing be- 
tween such a rule; and those whose tides 
of fortune do not bear them on to success- 
ful wealth, must lapse into irreclaimable 
indigence. 

When error becomes universal, in con- 
sequence of its tendency to flatter human 
weakness, to puff the being of a transitory 
summer into something substantial, and to 
conceal death from the self-securing mor- 
tal, it passes for truth, and adds to its 
doctrine several auxiliary sections requi- 
site to making all resemble fact. ‘This is 
a melancholy consideration for the boasted 
votaries of truth; but the assertion is evi- 
dent: it is not very long since it was dan- 
gerous, nay, — by law, to deny 
many principles known by every person 
to be impossible ; and there are improba- 
bilities still alleged in divers cases of law, 
politics, and war, serviceable to what end 
it is difficult to decide. 

Holding up the mirror to nature, for the 
purpose of illustrating the foregoing re- 
marks, instend of pointing out the various 
failings of life arising from an erroneous 
estimate of absolute society, a single indi- 
vidual shall be selected, and followed in 
abstract through the mis-steps of early 
manhood. 

James Melville was a young gentleman 
of that anomalous period in youth, fifteen 
years old—that period when the person 
and countenance first begin to command 
attention, and when prospects of future 
well-being are brightest, because most re- 
mote. Up to that moment, like all em- 
bryo individuals, he seldom ventured to 
notice his father’s remarks, because they 
scarcely came within the scope of his com- 
prehension ; but ail at once the idleness of 
boyhood was dropped, and he substituted 
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in its place some few sensible subjects for 
employment during leisure hours. The 

change did not pass unnoticed in Mr. Mel- 

ville’s eyes, whilst his more enthusiastic 

acquaintances observed that it furetokened 

something great in the boy’s future days. 

The sallies of youth, however, wheeled him 

off sometimes frequently from a direct 

course, and this must not be unexpected in 

the fluctuating seasons of adolescence. 

His father was a man who made his 
own fortune in a military career; and 
though he obtained a limited independence, 
it was earned by perseverance through a 
succession of difficulties. On this account, 
as well as the likelihood of failure, Mr. 
Melville was resolved that his son should 
be reared to some civil profession, having 
a dread of trusting again, in his posterity, 
to similar adventure. That the young 
man was a =e subject for a learned call- 
ing, a calculating sage opined ; but, of the 
many acquaintances visiting the house, no 
three viewed his vocation in the same 
light. One or two, who boasted of perfect 
skill in phrenology, were of opinion that 
he possessed the organ of numbers, and 
accordingly did not recommend a mathe- 
matical pursuit, but fancied it might be 
most profitable; others admired his mo- 
dest demeanour, and pointed ambiguously 
at the church, and the glory of becoming 
an ecclesiastical ornament ; and some three 
declared an admirable comparison of con- 
tour to Byron, ae or Shakspeare, and 
dogmatised a neutrality of education, so 
that his talent might develop itself, and 
render him equally illustrious with his 
parallel portraits. 

Master Melville continued at an expen- 
sive school for a year after the above- 
mentioned age; and the old gentleman 
thinking it high time to make some choice, 
said to him one day, during vacation : 

“T leave the subject in your own hands, 
James; but in consequence of your long 
— of the Greek and Roman classics, 

will hint an advice to assist you. Let it 
meet with your approbation or dissent im- 
mediately, for loss of time is irreparable. 
The business of a surgeon is practicable to 
respectability, with my means; and fur- 
ther, I can make it a gentlemanly pursuit 
on your part, for I have interest enough 
to unite your practice with rank in the 


arm ec 

"The young man showed much joy at 
this decision, agreed verbally with his 
father, and pretended great daily progress, 
preparatory to a collegiate course; but the 
moment the goal of his ambition was full 
in view, his mind flagged, he gradually 
grew reckless of study, and finally paid no 
attention to his books. ‘The time limited 


to school education drew to a close, and 
Mr. Melville was stunned when he under- 
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stood that his son had no prospect of be- 
coming a surgeon, in consequence of the 
very little progress he had made in clas- 

sical science. 

“It is time something were done, James,” 
said the old gentleman, “ for you have not 
an hour to lose. Come, what can you do? 
—what do you prefer? You must de- 
cide.” 

After a long pause, lowering of eye: 
brows, biting of lips, and inward glances 
of vision, the young man remarked: “I 
have an anxious turn, at least I think so, 
sir, for drawing.” 

“Qh!” interrupted Mr. Melville, “that 
is very unprofitable, and you would not be 
a gentleman—you would lose infinitely ; 
but let me know in what department you 
should like to employ your abilities?” 

“In an architectural way, sir,” was the 
answer. 

Rather than live on without a final pros- 
= of seeing master James employed use- 

ully, Mr. Melville, though sadly cast 
down at his son’s ungentlemanly choice, 
provided him with the requisite instru- 
ments and instruction; and ultimately 
made an agreement in his behalf, with a 
person high in the architectural world. 
No a was_ spared, and every thing 
proceeded promisingly for some time; but 
the father sickened at the prospect of a 
disappointment greater than the first—the 
young man by degrees relaxing in his ap- 
plication, until it was declared that no 
genius for the business existed. 

“You are too late for the law, and I 
am sure I know not what is to be your 
employment,” remarked the father one 
day ; “ but I wish to let you know, James, 
that my means cannot hold out under 
many such expensive trials. Recollect, 
there are your mother and two sisters, and 
some provision must be made for them, 
lest I may be taken from you unawares ; 
and though you are an only son, you must 
not encroach too much on my love and 
means, in making devious experiments of 
genius.” 

James made no answer; but he blushed, 
and the tears stood in his eyes. It would 
seem that he regretted such waste of mo- 
ney, and was sorry that his own neglect 
assisted his inability to pursue what was 
undertaken; though a sharp observer could 
have noticed how shallow was the contri- 
tion, by the vagueness of his countenance. 

Some months passed over without any 
reference being made by either to the en- 
grossing subject, during which time Mr. 
Melville carefully observed what pursuit 
was uppermost in the young man’s mind. 
A fortuitous circumstance made the four- 
mer’s eyes beam brightly again; and that 
was, when he found James one day perus- 
ing his prayer-book alone. The book 
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was a gift from his godfather, received in 
his younger years; and master Melville 
was admiring its rich binding and the ex- 
cellent engravings interspersed throughout 
its pages. 

ithout pretending to have noticed his 
son’s religious predilections, the old gen- 
tleman called him aside next day, and ob- 
served :— 

“ James, I believe I am not wrong in 
urging you, on account of the rapidity of 
time, and the precariousness of life, to 
seek about for some occupation ; and let 
me not influence you, when I say that you 
may have a calling for the Church. Exa- 
mine yourself well, and think judiciously. 
In that you will have rank, learning, 
wealth, and quiet of life, and little will 
complete your preparations for it; besides, 
I have good interest—more interest than 
means,” 

Master Melville's countenance lit with 
joy at this announcement, but the joy only 
lasted whilst in his father’s presence; and 
it was with sorrow that the old gentleman 
learned the unwillingness of his son to 
adopt such austerity in his course of life ; 
and to render the declaration more posi- 
tive, the answer came through Mrs. Mel- 
ville, whom James begged to intercede for 
him with his father. 

Mr. Melville applied privately to several 
friends, to see if their alvice were likely to 
aid him in settling his son’s probability of 
pursuit. Some of them ambiguously 
hinted what they should do, but ventured 
no counsel, lest it may be wrong; and 
many told him it was a delicate subject, in 
which they should prefer neutrality of 
opinion ; whilst he received infinite advice 
and suggestion from a certain individual, 
who was unable to keep an only son in his 
own house under control. 

Shortly afterwards, as the old gentleman 
was standing alone in his drawing-room 
one morning, he noticed the desk at which 
James generally studied, open. Curiosity 
prompted him to peep into it; and stealing 
across the floor, he lifted the lid gently, 
and found within a parcel of loose papers, 
containing poetical fragments, odes, son- 
nets, &c., and amongst the rest several of 
those trumpery periodicals, passed off in the 
present day as literature. 

“TI see it all now,” said the father, 
though he saw not his own weakness in 
laying the stress of rank upon the choice 
of a useful calling, for a son who had no 
fortune in prospective,—“ I see it all, and 
I will remedy it.” 

Without mentioning his intention, he 
made interest with a faithful friend in high 
life, and obtained a commission for James 
in an infantry regiment. The young gen- 
tleman’s name was gazetted, and his outfit 
got ready, before he was aware of the cir- 





cumstance ; and, on a sudden, Mr. Melville 
astounded him with the news, and dazzled 
his eyes with the glitter of epaulettes and 
military trappings. It seemed, in the 
young man’s imagination, the very thing 
wished for, sighed after, and unconsciously 
desired; and James at length appeared 
satisfied. 

No—the word “ satisfied” is a strange 
expression, and here requires qualification 
—he was satiated in mind for the moment, 
but the appetite soon palled, and he lost 
by use all attachment to his conspicuous 
apparel. During his short stay in the 
army, he was remarkable for wearing 
common clothes, except at those moments 
when duty forbad him; and his character 
sank in the opinion of his commanding 
officer, through apparent want of zeal, 
Several harsh orders and difficult points of 
duty, a few not reconcileable as he thought 
with common sense, slowly embivvered iii 
mind, finally creating in it an aversion to 
the service; and want of means, with a 
rising debt, which asa young ensign he 
was unable to liquidate, made him resolve 
on quitting the regiment. 

In the midst of this dilemma, as he stood 
one evening in his room, silently debatin 
the best course to be pursued, he eo 
a letter intimating that his father was in 
great difficulties ; he having been incar- 
cerated for his share of a bond to which 
he placed his name as security for a friend. 
Mr. Melville, with all the money in his 
possession, was not able to answer the 
demand, and a prison was the consequence, 
where he and his bankrupt friend remained 
in sad condolence. The die was cast, and 
in four days afterwards, the regiment 
having been in the vicinity of London, 
young Melville’s commission was sold; 
with the money of which he paid his own 
debt, and released his father from prison. 
He found himself upon the world, without 
# home, and his relatives in needy circum- 
stances. The romance of life had fled 
from his vision, with its grottoes, blue 
waters, amaranth bowers, singing lutes, 
and phosphoric evenings ; and instead 
thereof he saw bare rocks, a cold and in- 
clement sky, an inhospitable world, and an 
uncharitable generation. Where he once 
fancied warm bosoms beating with love 
and sympathy, there were now so many 
goddesses to be adored, for their inherent 
supremacy, without any benefit to their 
worshippers ; and where the earth smiled 
in plenty and comfort, he discovered only 
a harvest of weeds, briars, and thistles. 

Thrown upon his own resources, he had 
now to cast about for what would be ime 
mediately beneficial, the choice being that 
of absolute necessity. He reflected bit- 
terly on his misspent time, and endeavoured 
for several days to find out, what could 























have induced him to pass over the season 
of youth, without establishing in himself 
some fruitful source of future subsistence. 
Medicine, Church, and Architecture, had 
no weight once in his mind, because the 
directive impulse was given externally ; 
but now came the internal movement, and 
he would gladly be able to move in the 
humblest sphere of eicher profession. He 
therefore had to recollect what talent was 
fostered by him, even in hours of careless- 
ness, to see if it could be made tributary 
to his support. He looked back upon 
his life, and transferred from his foibles 
several excellent and instructive outlines, 
devoid of poetry and romance. Being 
satisfied with a very moderate price at first, 
he supported himself humbly in London, 
until time bruught him into notice, and 
made him independent. He maintained 
his father, mother, and sisters for several 
years, and was a greater blessing to them 
than if he succeeded in either of the more 
gentlemanly professions, which ignorance 
has mantled with learning, or custom 
falsely raised from amongst those who 
struggle industriously. 

At the same time, young Mr. Melville’s 
final success should not prompt the most 
aggre genius, to allow youth to pass 

without providing for maturer life. 

e opinions of the world, with regard to 
him, were so varied that they could not 
be taken as truth. Many who lived in 
connexion with him, long blamed his fool- 
ish neglect ; but this must have been irony, 
since now they laud him, and declare that 
their predictions of his well-doing have at 
length transpired, whilst he was himself 
the best judge of his own abilities. 

In conclusion, a few remarks of the 
young gentleman's, when in his happiest 
moments of life—those bright with success 
and redolent of fame—may best explain 
the bent of his youthful mind :— 

“I had the abilities to undertake any 
science or art, and to rise therein to a cer- 
tain height ; but my power of application 
was equally versatile, the excuse having 
been at every change, a capability of 
learning if ever compelled. I might have 
easily adopted any of the professions 
pointed out by my father, but I never 
could bring my mind to the restraint of 
studying to pass a certain examen. To 
bear me out ia my versatility, I always 
had recourse to romance, and thus uncon- 
sciously got an idea, that I possessed suffi- 
cient talent to support myself at any 
moment; and this passive self-confidence 
destroyed all nerve for useful and active 
employment.” 
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THE VEHMIC TRIBUNAL, or JUDG- 
MENT OF BLOOD. 


The Vehmic or Westphalian Tribunal, 
as described in the “ History of Germany,” 
by Kohlrausch, has about it all that air 
of terrifying mystery which might well 
recommend it to the patronage of writers 
of romance. Its original object was most 
praiseworthy, in a country where 


“ Law raled the land, and rich men ruled the law,” 


as it proposed to punish those crimes 
against papas which the ordinary courts 
of justice could but seldom reach. Like 
many other things held for a time to be 
excellent, it degenerated into a frightful 
scourge, and became but the substitute for 
poison or the dagger,—the vile instrument 
of private malice. 

he members of this court were called 
“The Initiated.” Like the Freemasons 
and other bodies, they had secret signs 
by which they recognised and greeted 
each other. ‘To be received among “ the 
Schoffen” was for a long period a proud 
distinction, and was supposed to establish 
a reputation for wisdom and _ learning. 
This is sufficiently proved by the fact that 
in the year 1429 the proud but heartless 
emperor Sigismond, suffered his name to 
be enrolled as a member at the Friestuhl 
of Dormund. Our author says: 

“We may consider these courts of justice 
in Westphalia at this brilliant moment of 
their existence, when almost all the princes, 
nobles, and knights, became Freischdffen, 
as an absolute and important association, 
which in all its ramifications spread over 
the whole of Germany, and which at a 
time when all the other courts had lost 
their power, acted as a substitute, and con- 
stituted a barrier against the rude and 
brutal force of crime. A solemn oath held 
all the members united, and not even in 
the confessional were they suffered to re- 
veal a secret of the Vehm tribunal; neither 
were the clergy themselves admitted into 
it. Originally the non-initiated were not 
taken at once before the secret tribunal, 
but before the ancient tribunal of the com- 
munity or jury court (the Echte Ding), but 
that was formed by the same individuals ; 
the forms only were less severe, and like- 
wise there every one could be present. But 
if the cited individual did not appear, he 
was then taken before the closed or secret 
court, so called because only those initiated 
could be present, and any non-iniated one 
venturing to introduce himself was imme- 
diately hanged. The term secret here 
therefore implies closed court, and does not 
indicate those terrible mysteries which 
dared not be exhibited before the light of 
day. It is equally as fabulous that these 
tribunals were held at night in woods, 
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caverns, and subterranean vaults, although 
in later times, when this court had become 

degenerated, it may have occurred in iso- 

lated cases. But the place of meeting was 

the ancient palace court of the grafts or 

counts, generally upon a mountain or hill, 

whence the eye could command a view of 
the entire country around, under the shade 

of lime trees, and by the light of the sun. 

The free graf or count ascended and pre- 

sided on the seat of justice; before him lay 

the sword, the symbol of supreme justice, 

at the same time representing in the form 

of its handle the cross of Christ, and the 

next to it the Wyd or cord as a sign of 
right over life and death. ‘The count then 
opened and closed the court, that is, he 

called the Schoffen around him and assigned 

to them their places. They were obliged 
to appear bareheaded and without arms or 
armour. Upon the judge’s declaration 

that the court was opened, peace was com- 
manded for the first, second, and third 
time. From that moment the deepest si- 
lence reigned throughout the assembly, no 
one ventured to argue or converse, tor by 
so doing he transgressed against the so- 
lemn decreed peace of the tribunal. The 
cited person, who was also obliged to 
appear without arms, stepped forward, ac- 
companied by his two sureties or bail, if 
he had any. The complaint made against 
him was stated to him ty the judge, and if 
he swore upon the Cross of the sword, the 
legal oath of purification, he was free: 
‘He shall then take a Kreuzpfennig, or 
farthing piece,’ says an ancient work on 
jurisprudence, ‘throw it at the feet of the 
court, turn round and go his way. Who- 
ever attacks or touches him, has then, 
which all freemen know, broken the king's 
peace.’ Such was the ancient proceeding 
with the genuine Freischéffen, who enjoyed 
particular privileges, and who were pre- 
sumed to have a strict love for truth and 
honour. In later times that simple straight- 
forward way seems to have become quite 
changed, for we read in other ancient codes 
that the plaintiff was entitled to oppose 
and destrvy the validity of the purifying 
oath of the defendant by three witnesses, 
which, however, the latter could again op- 
pose with six; if the accuser appeared with 
fourteen, the defendant could swear himself 
free with twenty-one, which was the highest 
testimony. If the defendant acknowledged 
the crime, or if the plaintiff convicted him 
by oath and witnesses, the Schéffen then 
gave judgment. If the criminal received 
sentence of death he was executed imme- 
diately and hanged on the next tree; the 
minor punishments were exile and fine. 
But if the defendant did not appear upon 
the third citation, and could produce no 
satisfactory cause of absence within a stipu- 
Jated period, he was considered as having 
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confessed his crime, or as one despising 
justice and peace, and, therefore, havi 
placed himself beyond the pale of either, 
the sentence of the Vehm, which wag 
equivalent to condemnation, was pro- 
nounced against him: and thence these 
courts received the name of Vehmgericht, 
The sentence pronounced by the court was 
dreadful: ‘As now N. has been cited, pro- 
secuted, and adjudged before me, and who, 
on account of his misdeeds, I summoned 
before me, and who is so hardened in evil, 
that he will obey neither honour nor jus- 
tice, and despises the highest tribunal of 
the holy empire, I verfeme, or denounce 
him here, by all the royal power and force, 
as is but just, and is commanded by the 
K6nigsbann, or royal ban. I deprive him, 
as outcast and expelled, of all the peace, 
justice, and freedom he has ever enjoyed 
since he was baptized; and I deprive him, 
henceforward, of the enjoyment of the 
four elements, which God made and gave 
as a consolation to man, and denounce him 
as without right, without law, without 
eace, without honour, without security; 
declare him condemned and lost, so that 
any man may act towards him as with an 
other banished criminal. And he sh 
henceforward be considered unworthy, and 
shall enjoy neither law, nor justice, nor 
have either freedom in, or guidance to any 
castle or cities, excepting consecrated 
a And I herewith curse his flesh and 
lood; and may his body never receive 
burial, but may it be borne away by the 
wind, and may the ravens, and crows, and 
wild birds of prey, consume and destroy 
him. And [ adjudge his neck to the rope, 
and his body to be devoured by the birds 
and beasts of the air, sea, and land; but 
his soul I commend to our dear Lord God, 
if He will receive it.’ According to some 
customs, after he had cast forth the rope 
beyond the walls of the court, the count 
was obliged to pronounce these words three 
times, and every time to spit on the earth 
with the collective Schoffen, as was the 
usage when any one was aetually executed. 
The name of the condemned criminal was 
then inserted in the book of blood, and 
the count then concluded the sentence as 
follows: ‘I command all kings, princes, 
lords, knights, and squires, all free counts, 
and all free, true Schéffen, and all those 
who belong to the holy empire, that they 
shall help with all their power to fulfil 
this sentence upon this banished criminal, 
as is but just to the secret tribunal of the 
holy empire. And nothing shall cause 
them to withhold from so doing, neither 
love nor affection, relationship, friendship, 
nor any thing whatever in this world.’ 
The banished man was now in the con- 
dition of the criminal condemned to death, 
over whom execution lowered. Whosoever 


























received or even warned him, was also 
taken before the tribunal of the free count. 
The assisting members of the court were 
bound by a terrible oath, and by a heavy 
sentence of death, to conceal the judgment 
which had been passed against any one ; 
that is to say, to make it known to nobody 
but one initiated; and even if the con- 
demned man was brother or father, the 
member durst not warn him thereof. Be- 
sides which, each initiated one to whom the 
sentence was authentically conveyed, was 
bound to help to put it into execution. 
Generally, a letter of outlawry was given 
to the plaintiff, with the seal of the free 
count and seven Schoffen, that he might 
utsue the guilty party ; the oath of three 
reischOffen sufficed to confirm the sen- 
tence. Wherever the Verfente, or banished 
man was found, whether in a house, in the 
open street, the high road, or in the forest, 
he was hanged at the next tree or post, if 
the servants of the secret court could obtain 
possession of him. As a sign that he was 
put to death in execution of the holy Vehm, 
and was not murdered by robbers, they 
left him all that he bore about him, and 
stuck a knife in the ground close beside 
him. Besides this, the Schoffen of this 
secret court possessed the privilege of 
hanging without a trial every criminal taken 
in the fact, if, faithful to the laws of ho- 
nour, they took nothing from him which 
they found about him, and left behind the 
sign of the Vehm. We are astonished 
when we contemplate this terrific and 
mighty power of the Schotfen alliance, and 
can at the same time easily comprehend 
how the most extraordinary traditions of 
this Vehmgericht, or secret tribunal, based 
upon their nocturnal assemblies, their mys- 
terious customs, their initiation and course 
of justice, together with their condemna- 
tion and execution of the criminal, have 
been preserved in the mouths of the people, 
for even the plain historical descriptions 
thereof are sufficiently striking. An asso- 
ciation of several hented men spread 
throughout the whole of Germany, from 
the highest to the lowest classes (fur we 
find examples of common freemen, me- 
chanics and citizens, being clothed with 
the dignity of a free count, and that even 
princes and knights did not disdain to assist 
as Schoffen under their presidency), suck a 
society whose members recognised each 
other by secret signs, and by a solemn 
oath were bound to support each other ; 
who adjudged and gealeeed in the name of 
the emperor and the empire, who reached 
the criminal even after an elapse of 
years, and in whatever corner he might 
seek refuge, and finally who were not sub- 
jected to give any account of what they did 
if only the terrific knife was present as 
evidence: what power, we repeat, did not 
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this alliance command against the evil- 
minded, and what a powerful support and 
guarantee might it not have been for the 
support and justice of the empire? The 
prince or knight who easily escaped the 
judgment of the imperial court, and from 
behind his fortified walls defied even the 
emperor himself, trembled when in the 
silence of the night he heard the voices of 
Freischéffen at the gate of his castle, and 
when the free count summoned him to ap- 
pear at the ancient malpiatz or plain, under 
the lime tree, or on the bank of a rivulet 
upon that dreaded soil, the Westphalian or 
red ground. And that the power of these 
free counts was not exaggerated by the 
mere imagination, excited by terror, nor 
in reality by any means insignificant, is 
proved by a hundred undeniable examples, 
supported by records and testimonies, that 
numerous princes, counts, knights, and 
wealthy citizens were seized by these 
Schoffen of the secret tribunal, and, in exe- 
cution of its sentence, perished by their 
hands.” 


—_——_—— 


WHALE FISHING. 


The northern whale fishery has this 
ear been fortunate beyond all precedent. 
t was supposed that the whales had be- 

come scarce, but that idea is refuted by 
the numbers that are taken—every ship in 
the trade having captured from twelve to 
twenty-eight. What the cause was of the 
failure of former years, it is not so easy to 
decide. If it were want of skill on the 
part of the fishers, that, it may be presumed, 
is now removed. 

The whale is a singularly harmless mon- 
ster, but no inconsiderable daring is re- 
_— to attack him in his own element. 

n a Dover paper (the Chronicle) we find a 
very animated picture of the strife in which 
the whalers must engage, and the formi- 
dable dangers to which they are exposed. 
The writer tells:— 

“The man at the mast-head sung out, 
‘ A whale—a whale on the lee-bow!’ No 
time was lost in manning the waist-boat; 
and circumstances favouring her progress, 
as little was consumed ere the harpoon was 
struck to the hilt into the body of the black 
back. The animal, on feeling the wound, 
took its course, as usual, in the direction 
of a field hard by, dragging the fast-boat 
after it ata reasonable rate. I was not so 
fortunate myself as to occupy a place in 
the lucky boat; but the one into which I 
sprung was next best, for we managed to 
strike in the second dart when the animal 
rose to blow. With both boats in tow the 
fish led us a dance into the centre of the 
ice, whither the other boats, that were now 
on the qui vive, were unable to follow us 
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From the nature of the ground over which 
we were pulled, we were sometimes com- 
pelled to give line at discretion; but when 
we happened to get the boat’s head jammed 
against a floating castle of ice, so that 
there was no fear of her being pulled under 
water, we held on firmly until the more 
than Herculean strength of the huge mon- 
ster would slue the mighty masses aside, 
and make them spin round to this or that 
side like tee-totums. The whale was a 
most powerful one, and there being only a 
couple of harpoons fast into it, it gave us 
some ‘considerable’ trouble to hunour its 
fancy; and as fathom by fathom we re- 
luctantly expended our line, we became 
fearful lest it should become exhausted, 
and that we might be obliged to ‘cut’ ere 
assistance could be rendered us. Had we 
been reduced to this extremity, we would 
certainly have found ourselves on the 
horns of a dilemma, from which it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether we could ever 
have extricated ourselves; for we were 
now far from, and out of sight of, our own 
or any other ship or boat, and closely 
wedged in amongst huge mountains of ice, 
into the very centre of which we had been 
tugged by a force, I should think, equal 
to 200 horse power. The weather, too, 
was foggy, and our ship had lost all trace 
of ours as well as the first fast-boat, which, 
of course, was similarly situated, conse- 
quently, as is usual in such cases, dis- 


charges of cannon were let off at intervals, 
by those on board, to indicate to us the 
direction in which we might look for the 


‘Ranger.’ About three or four hours after 
we had entered the field, the fish luckily 
turned round, and in about two hours more 
we were again in clear water. At this 
time we came in sight of the whale, which 
was about three-quarters of a mile ahead, 
and from this circumstance it will be guess- 
ed by those acquainted with the trade that 
we had not much more line to spare. The 
fish now appeared greatly exhausted and 
making but slow progress through the 
waters: and the necessity of respiration 
becoming in consequence more and more 
frequent, the animal appeared above the 
waves at shorter intervals, spouting blood 
and water in copious streams, seemingly 
in the last stage of its career, and sur- 
rounded by the rest of our boats, who had 
planted additional harpoons in its body the 
moment it emerged from the ice and be- 
came visible above water. These were 
joyful appearances to us, and we hauled 
our lines as expeditiously as possible to be 
in at the death; and, as we neared the spot, 
we could perceive the sea for many many 
yards around completely crimsoned with 

lood. By the time we came up to the fish 
it was exhibiting symptoms of the most 
agonising pain, and being pierced by the 
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rusty lances of two loose-boats which were 
poked into its vital parts to the depth of 
four or five feet. At the insertion of these 
death-dealing weapons the animal was ob. 
served to shrink and turn itself half over 
as it were to avoid the repeated stabs—the 
while emitting, with a noise not dissimilar 
to an escapement of steam, most copious 
streams of gore from its wounds and blow- 
holes; and latterly, in the last throes of 
expiring life, it turned belly upwards and 
lay motionless on the surface of the water, 
Here a shout of triumph was set up by all 
hands; which were no less heartily resoun- 
ded at the appearance of our ship, which 
now hove in sight and was bearing towards 
us. We now lashed the fins of the animal 
close to its sides, to prevent them from 
flapping in the water and retarding our 
progress as we approached the vessel with 
our prize; and, having made it fast by the 
tail to the stern of one of the boats, and 
the others having been similarly attached 
to one another, we proceeded in this order 
to tow it to the ship, during which process 
an appropriate song and chorus were 
chanted by the boats’ crews. On getting 
the fish made fast, fore and aft alongside 
the vessel, each man was served with an 
extra glass of grog, which is his allowance 
at this and several other stages of the fish- 
ing. The work of ‘flensing’ was then com- 
menced. This operation consists in cutti 
the ‘blubber’ from off the whale, an 
stowing it into the holdin portable pieces, 
Here it is allowed to remain for a day or 
two to allow any watery mixture it may 
contain to run from it; and after this it is 
again taken on the deck to be ‘ made off; 
that is divested of the skin of the whale, 
which is a useless portion of the animal, 
about half an inch thick, and cut into pieces 
sufficiently small to be admitted by the 
bung-hole into the cask. I shall not here 
attempt a minute or anatomical description 
of the Greenland whale; but I may be per- 
mitted to state roughly what appeared to 
me to be some of its most striking features, 
The general outline of the creature resem- 
bles pretty closely the shape of the cod- 
fish—with this difference, that its propor- 
tions are more thick and clumsy, and it is 
not so much tapered towards the tail; the 
tips of the tail, instead of extending per- 
pendicularly when the animal is laid on its 
back or its belly, stretch out in an hori- 
zontal position. The head of the whale is 
of avery large size in proportion to its 
body, and I think I may venture to state, 
that it forms athird part of its solid con- 
tents. The fins, two in number, are placed 
on the sides or shoulders of the animal, in 
a similar position to the arms of the human 
body ; and instead of being composed of that 
flimsy texture of which those of most fishes 
ure formed, are, as well as the tail, a solid 
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mass of great thickness—little adopted, 
one would imagine, for swiftness of motion. 
The ‘ whalebone’ is placed inside the mouth, 
and constitutes the gills of the fish. An 
ordinary sized whale is about fifty feet in 
length; the blubber encircles the body like 
the fat on a pig, and is about twelve or 
fifteen inches thick. The body, or ‘ krang,’ 
as it is technically termed, after it has been 
robbed of its fat, on being cut adrift sinks 
to the bottom; and after it has reached a 
certain stage of decomposition, it rises to 
the surface of the waters, where it floats 
for a considerable space, emitting an efflu- 
vium so horribly nauseous and strong, that 
itis felt, if you chance to come immedi- 
ately under its lee, for several miles off.” 


Che WHandering Jew. 
By EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” §c. 


VOLUME THE TENTH. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE FIRST OF JUNE. 


As soon as the Jesuits’ chapel in the 
rue Vaugiraud was opened, on the Ist of 
June, Faringhea entered, and took his 
stand in the shadow of one of the pillars. 
Not long after, Rodin entered, followed by 
Caboccini, and dipped his fingers into a 
basin of holy water, not far from which 
Faringhea was standing as motionless as a 
statue. Rodin’s prayers were short, for 
he was in haste to go to the rue St. Fran- 
cis. After he had remained kneeling for 
afew minutes, he rose, and proceeded to 
the door, followed by his secretary. As 
Rodin approached the basin of holy water, he 
mere the Indian, who bowed respect- 
ully to him. 

“Come to me at twoo’clock,” said Rodin 
to Faringhea, as he was about to dip his 
fingers in the holy water; but the Indian 
spared him that trouble, by presenting to 
him the goupillon which was usually in the 
holy water. When Rodin had wetted suf- 
ficiently his fingers, he traced the sign of 
the cross on his brow, and then left the 
chapel. Caboccini next approached Fa- 
Tinghea to wet his fingers with the goupil- 
lon, but the Indian drew it quickly away, 
and the good little father was obliged to 

s on, for he had received orders not to 
a sight of Rodin fur a moment on that 


jay. 

When Rodin reached the house, in the 
rue St. Francis, he knocked loudly at the 
door, which was, after the lapse of a con- 
siderable time, opened by Samuel, the guar- 
dian. The features of the old man ex- 
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pressed deep sorrow, and the traces of re- 
cent tears were seen on his cheeks. 

“Who are you, gentlemen ?” said Samuel. 

“Tam the agent on the part of the 
abbé Gabriel, who is sole heir of the Ren- 
nepont family, and this gentleman is my 
secretary,” replied Rodin. 

“Now I recognise you—walk in, sir,” 
said Samuel. 

“ This cursed old man,” said Rodin to Ca- 
boccini, “ has irritated me so by keeping me 
at the door, that I believe I have a fever; 
my lips are dry and feverish.” 

“ Ask for a cup of water,” said the se- 
cretary. 

“No, no,” replied Rodin; “it is nothing 
but impatience.” 

Bethsahée, the wife of Samuel, was 
standing, pale and desolate, at the door of 
the building occupied by her and her hus- 
band. 

“And the curtains of the mourning- 
chamber?” said Samuel to his wife, in He- 
brew. 

“ They are closed.” 

“ And the iron casket?” 

“Tt is ready,” replied Bethsabée, in the 
same language. 

After having uttered these words, which 
were completely unintelligible both to Ro- 
din and Caboccini, Samuel and Bethsabée, 
notwithstanding their sorrow, excaanged 
with each other a singular smile. Samuel 
then led the way for the reverend fathers, 
up a ataircase. 

“We assembled last time on the ground 
floor,” replied Rodin, who had an excellent 
memory for localities. 

“We go up stairs this time to the mourn- 
ing-chamber,” replied Samuel. 

“What is the mourning-chamber ?” said 
Rodin, rather surprised. 

“A place of mourning and death,” re- 
plied the Israelite. 

“ But why go there then?” asked Rodin. 

“The money is there,” replied Samuel. 

“The money is there! that is a different 
thing.” 

“ It is not very high,” said Rodin to his 
secretary; “yet my legs are tired. I am 
quite out of breath, and my temples beat 
heavily.” 

Caboccini, contrary to his usual tender 
manners, did not reply; his mind seemed 
occupied. 

“ Are we near to it?” inquired Rodin, im- 
patiently. 

“Yes; here it is,” replied Samuel. 

“ At last! that is fortunate,” said Rodin. 

“ Very fortunate,” replied the Israelite, 
pointing to a door, from which issued a 
faint light. 

Rodin, followed by Caboccini and Sa- 
muel, entered a large chamber, which could 
receive daylight only through a square 
glass turret; but the four sides of this spe- 
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cies of cupola were covered with sheets of 
lead, each of which was pierced with seven 
holes, in the form of a cross— 


** * % * 


so that it would have been extremely dark 
in this chamber, had it not been lighted 
by a lamp. Samuel, addressing Rodin, 
who was wiping the sweat off his brow, and 
looking about him much surprised, but not 
at all intimidated, said, “However whim- 
sical the wishes of the testator may appear 
to you, they are sacred to me. I will there- 
fore fulfil all of them, with your permis- 
sion.” 

‘That is right enough,” replied Rodin; 
“but what have we come here to do?” 

“You shall know presently, sir. You 
are the agent of Gabriel de Rennepont— 
the only heir of the Rennepont family.” 

“ Yes, sir; here are my claims,” replied 
Rodin, 

“In order to save time,” said Samuel, 
“Twill show to you, whilewe are waiting 
for the arrival of the magistrate, the inven- 
tory of the value of the Rennepont inhe- 
ritance, which is inclosed in that iron 
casket.” 

“In this casket?” exclaimed Rodin, mak- 
ing towards it. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Samuel. 

The papers were soon examined, and 
found to be correct. 

“Yes; the total is 212,175,000 francs,” 
said Rodin, almost suffocated with joy; his 
breathing grew difficult, his eyes closed, 
and he was obliged to lean on Caboccini for 
support. 

“This is singular,” said he. “I thought 
Iwas proof against such emotio:s. What 
I feel is very extraordinary.” 

He was now seized with such strong con- 
vulsions that Caboccini said to him, “Com- 
pose yourself, my dear father; do not let 
the intoxication of success so far overcome 

ou.” 

While Caboccini was attending to Rodin, 
Samuel replaced the cheques in the iron 
casket. 

When Rodin had recovered a little, Ca- 
boccini’s countenance, usually so smiling, 
now assumed such a firm, stern, dominant 
expression, that Rodin drew back as he 

looked at him. 

Caboccini then tovok a paper from his 
pocket, and read in a sonorous and menac- 
ing tone as follows:—*“ On receiving this 
rescript, the reverend father Rodin will re- 
sign his authority to the reverend father 
Caboccini, who, together with the reverend 
father d’Aigrigny, will take charge of the 
Rennepont inheritance. The reverend fa- 
ther Rodin, moreover, will be conducted to 


our home at Laval, and there wait in his 
cell, in perfect solitude, till further orders,” 

Caboccini offered the rescript to Rodin, in 
order that he might see their General's sig 
nature, but Rodin suddenly burst out into 
a laugh of triumph, and said, “ Of what 
date is this rescript? 

“The 11th of May,” replied Caboceini, 
quite amazed. 

“ Here is one I received last night from 
Rome; it is dated the 18th, and informs me 
I am made General of the Order. Read 
it.” 

Caboccini, after having read it, returned 
it to Rodin, and respectfully went on his 
knees before him. 

Thus the first aim of Rodin’s ambition, 
in spite of all suspicion and mistrust, was 
accomplished. 

Samuel, who had silently witnessed this 
scene, also smiled with an air of triumph 
when he had closed the casket. 

The noise made by the shutting of the 
casket recalled Rodin from the heights of 
his unbridled ambition to the realities of 
life, and he said, addressing Samuel— 
“You understand these millions are mine 
—mine only,” and he extended his cager 
hands to take possession before the arrival 
of the magistrate. But Samuel, crossin; 
his arms on his breast, raised his body, whic 
was bent with age; his eyes sparkled with 
indignation, and he cried in a solemn voice, 
“This fortune—at first the wreck of the 
inheritance of one of the noblest of man- 
kind, whom the plots of the Jesuits drove 
to commit suicide—this fortune, become a 
princely one owing to the probity of three 
generations of guardians—shall not be the 

rize of falsehood, hypocrisy, and murder. 

0, no, God in his everlasting justice will 
not permit this.” 

“Why do you speak of murder?” boldly 
asked Rodin. 

Samuel did not reply. He stamped his 
foot, and pointed to the other end of the 
apartment. Then Rodin and Caboccini be- 
held a fearful spectacle. A curtain was 
withdrawn by an invisible hand, and there, 
in a kind of crypt illumined by the blue 
funereal light of a silver lamp, reposed six 
bodies arrayed in long black robes. They 
were the bodies of Jacques Rennepont, 
Francis Hardy, Rose and Blanche Simon, 
and Adrienne and Djalma. They appeared 
as if they were asleep; their eyelids were 
closed, and their hands were crossed on 
their breasts. 

Caboccini shook in every limb, crossed 
himself, and retreated to the opposite side of 
the room. Rodin, on the contrary—his fea- 
tures agitated, his eyes fixed, his hair on 
end, yielding to a sort of irresistible attrac- 
tion, advanced toward the inanimate bodies. 
It appeared as if the last of the Renneponts 
had just expired, for they seemed as if 
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1 his they were in the first hour of their eternal 
ers,” - 
afi “Behold them—those whom you have 
sige murdered,” resumed Samuel. “ Yes, your 
into horrible plots have caused their death. I 
what have possessed myself of their remains with 
pious care, for alas! they must all repose in 
cini the same sepulchre. Oh! curses on you— 
¢ ou who have destroyed them; but their 
from spoils shall escape from your homicidal 
sm hands.” 
Zend Rodin now recoiled with horror. For 
some minutes he shook convulsively, but 
ned the first shock over, his invincible energy 
his returned with reflection. Then, passing 
his hand across his brow, his features as- 
ion, sumedan imperious and ironical expression, 
was and, turning to Samuel, he said, “I need 
not show you the registry of their deaths, 
this for here they are in person.’’ 
nph Caboccini, as afraid as if he had seen a 
demon, again crossed himself on hearing 
the the reply of his General. 
3 of “ h God,” said Samuel; “thou hast 
s of then quite abandoned him.” 
1]— “Come, come, sir,” said Rodin, with a 
ine hideous smile; ‘this is enough, let us to 
ger business, for I have an appointment at two 
val o'clock. Give me the casket.” 
in Samuel pressed heavily on the casket, 
ic and said, “ Since your wicked soul is not 
ith susceptible of remorse, perhaps baffled cu- 
ice, pidity will move you.” 
the “What does he say?” said Rodin. 
an- “Look,” replied Samuel, with an air of 
ve bold triumph ; “I told you their spoils 
e & would escape from your homicidal hands.” 
ree uel had no soorer uttered these 
she words than smoke was seen to rise out of 
er. the crevices of the casket, and an odour of 
‘ill burnt paper spread itsclf roupd the room. 
Rodin understood. 
lly “Fire!” cried he, springing on the casket. 
“ Yes, fire,” said Samuel, “ and in a few 
ris minutes, of all that immense treasure there 
he will be left nothing but ashes. Better thus 
e- than in your hands. It docs not belong to 
as me. I have but the right to destroy it, for 
e, Gabriel de Rennepont will be faithful to 
ue his oath.” 
ix “Help! water! water!’ cried Rodin, 
by stooping over the casket, and endeavour- 
it, ing, in vain, to extinguish the flames. 
n, Soon, however, they gradually subsided. 
od All was consumed! 
re Then Rodin, for the first time in his life, 
m wept. Big tears streamed down his cada- 
veruus face; but suddenly acute pain, 
d which had been gradually increasing in in- 
of tensity, became so excruciating that he fell 
1° on his knees, placed both his hands on his 
nD chest, and, again endeavouring to smile, 
¢ said, “It is nothing; do not triumph; only a 
S. few spasms; that is all, The treasure is 
8 destroyed, but I am General of the Order, 
if andI Oh! how I suffer; what a 
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furnace!” added he, writhing with agony. 
“Since I have been in this infernal house, 
I know not what has ailed me; if I had not 
been abstemious, living on bread and water, 
which l purchased myself, I would think 
that I had taken poison, for I am triumph- 
ant, and Cardinal Malipieri has long arms. 
Yes, I am triumphant; therefore Ishall not 
die.” Here he gave a convulsive start: 
“Fire is consuming me. No doubt they 
strove to — me to-day; but where? 
who? Help! help me! You are both 
standing like spectres. Help me!” 

Samuel and Caboccini, terrified at this 
dreadful agony, were unable to stir. 

“Help!” cried Rodin. “ This poison is 
horrible.” Then uttering a fearful yell he 
added, “Oh! I remember; Faringhea— 
this morning; the holy water he gave me; 
he is acquainted with subtle poisons. Yes, 
yes; he had an interview with Malipieri. 
Oh! fiend; it is well played, I allow. The 
race of Borghea does nct degenerate. Oh! 
it is allover. [am dying. They will re- 
gret me; the fools. Oh! perdition! No, 
the Church knows not what it has lost; 
but Iam on fire; help!” 

Doctor Baleinier, followed by the Prin- 
cess de St. Dizier, now hastily entered the 
mourning-chamber. The Princess having 
heard a rumour of d’Aigrigny’s death, 
came to question Rodin on this subject; 
but when she had cast her eyes on the 
frightful spectacle that presented itself; 
when she had seen Rodin writhing in his 
agony; when she had seen the six dead 
bodies, among which were those of her 
niece, and those of the two orphans, whom 
she had sent to death, she stood petrified; 
her reasva could not sustain the shock. 
After having looked round her slowly, she 
burst into a wild laugh. She was a ma- 
niac! 

While the Doctor held the head of Ro- 
din, who was expiring, in his arms, Fa- 
ringhea appeared standing in the shadow 
of the door, and, casting a stern glance on 
the body of Rodin, he said, “He wished to 
make himself chief of the Jesuits, that he 
might destroy them. For me the Order 
replaces Bohwanie. I have obeyed the 
Cardinal.” 


EPILocue. 

CHAPTER XX.—FOUR YEARS AFTER. 
Four years after the occurrence of the 
receeding events, Gabriel wrote the fol- 

toe letter to the abbé Joseph Carpen- 
tier, curate of the parish of St. Aubin, a 
small village in Sologne. 
** Métaire des Vives, Eaux, 
“2nd of June, 1836. 

“Intending to write to you yesterday, 

wy good: Joseph, I set down to the little 
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black table you have often seen; the win- 
dow of my chamber, you know, looks into 
our farm-yard, and I could see, from where 
I was sitting, all that was passing there. 
These grave preliminaries will make you 
smile, my friend. I had just seated myself 
at the table, when by chance I cast my 
eyes to the window, and a scene met my 
view, from which you, who are such an 
excellent painter, would I am sure have 
made a charming picture. The sun was 
declining, the sky was of a deep blue, the 
breeze of spring was softened and perfum- 
ed by the blossom of a hawthorn hedge, 
which, by the side of a little rivulet, serves 
for a fence to our farm-yard; beneath the 
large pear tree sat my adopted father 
Dagobert, that brave and faithful soldier, 
whom you so much admire; he appeared 
thoughtful, his chin was reclining on his 
breast, and one of his hands was resting 
on old Rabat-Joie, who was leaning his 
intelligent head on the lap of his,master; 
my adopted mother was seated by the side 
of Dagobert, busily engaged with her nee- 
dle-work; and near them, on a stool, sat 
Angéle, the wife of Agricola, suckling her 
youngest child, while the gentle Mayeux 
was sitting with the eldest on her lap, 
teaching him his letters. Agricola had 
just returned from the fields, and was be- 
ginning to unyoke his oxen, when, struck 
no doubt with this scene, he stood still for 
@ moment to gaze on it, with his hand 
resting on the yoke, over the powerful and 
submissive necks of his two large black 
oxen. I cannot describe to you, my friend, 
the enchanting tranquillity of the scene, 
illuminated by the sun’s last rays, which 
were intercepted here and there by the 
foliage. What different and interesting 
types! The figure of the venerable sol- 
dier, and that of my tender adopted 
mother, the fresh and charming counte- 
nance of Angéle smiling on her little infant, 
the gentle melancholy of the Mayeux, as 
she kissed from time to time the fair laugh- 
ing face of Agricola’s eldest boy, and last 
Agricola himself, in whose manly beauty 
seemed reflected his honest and courageous 
heart. Oh! my friend, in contemplating 
these good, noble, and devoted beings, so 
loving, so dear to each other, my heart 
was penetrated with a sentiment of ineffable 
gratitude towards God. This peaceful 
family, the clear evening, the perfume of 
wild flowers, the deep silence, disturbed 
only by the gurgling sound of a little 
waterfall near the farm-house,—all these 
filled my heart with that sweet dreamy 
tenderness, which is felt, but cannot be 
described. But alas! a painful incident 
now disturbed the serenity of this scene. 
I heard Dagobert’s wife say suddenly, 
‘You are weeping, my friend!’ 

“All eyes were now turned with alarm 
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on Dagobert, down whose cheeks tears 
were rolling on to his white moustaches, 

“¢This is the first of June, my children, 
said he, in an agitated tone. ‘Four years 
ago , 

“ He could not proceed, an! as he lifted 
his hand to wipe away his tears, a small 
bronze medal was seen in his hand. This 
medal was found on Marshal Simon after 
he had been killed in a duel; it had for. 
merly been in the possession of those two 
angelic creatures, of whom I have so often 
spoken to you, and whose loss almost 
caused Dagobert to die of grief. I in. 
stantly descended to strive to console this 
excellent man; by degrees his sorrow 
abated, and the rest of the evening was 
passed in calm pious sadness. On return- 
ing to my chamber, all those cruel thoughts 
that afflict me when I think of the past, 
recurred to my mind. Then appeared to 
me the victims of those dreadful events, 
which owing to the death of Rodin and 
@ Aigrigny, and the incurable madness of 
Madame de St. Dizier, have never yet been 
explained. Ah! my friend, if you had 
known of Adrienne’s splendid f-rojects of 
charity. It was only the evening before 
her death that she placed in my possession 
a considerable sum of money, saying, ‘I 
am threatened with ruin; this, however, 
shall be saved for the poor. Give, give 


largely, relieve as many as you can. I 


wish to begin my happiness right royally.’ 

“I know not whether I told you, my friend, 
that seeing Dagobert, my adopted mother, 
the Mayeux, and Agricola, reduced to 
want, I employed a small portion of the 
sum confided to my care for the relief of 
the distressed, in purchasing this farmin 
the name of Daygobert. Yes, my friend, 
such is the origin of my fortune. You 
have been with us in the winter nights, and 
have remarked the charming delicacy aid 
gentleness of the Mayeux, the rare poeti- 
cal genius of Agricola, the admirable ma- 
ternal tenderness of his mother, the strong 
sense of his father, and the graceful man- 
ners of Angéle. How many long winter 
nights we have passed together, round a 
bright fire, reading by turns, or comment- 
ing on those few books—always new, im- 
perishable, divine—that warm the heart, 
and elevate the soul. But think not, my 
friend, that in the happiness of our family 
circle, we are forgetful of the welfare of 
others. No; not aday passes that the poor 
do not find a place at our table, and a 
shelter under our roof. But alas! our 
means are only moderate, and we must 
give up all idea of extending social im- 
provement on a large scale. Sometimes 
when I think of this, I am filled with sor- 
row. I do not, however, regret having 
kept my oath, by the renunciation of m 
rights to the immense inheritance whic 
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fell to me by the death of all my relations. 
Lat least accomplished a graet duty, by in- 
ducing the guardian of this treasure to re- 
duce it to ashes, rather than let it fall into 
hands that would have made an execrable 
use of it. Yet when I think of the magni- 
ficent projects of my ancestor for the wel- 
fare of humanity; when I remember that 
itwas the intention of my relations to carry 
them into effect, on coming into possession 
of their inheritance—my horror and hatred 
of that infamous Society, whose dark in- 
trigues have caused the failure of these 
and glorious plans, know no bounds. 
Of all these splendid projects, what now 
remains? seven tombs....for mine is also 
made in the mausoleum, which Samuel has 
caused to be erected on the site of the 
house in the rue St. Francis, and of which, 
ever faithful, he has constituted himself 
the guardian. 
® * a * * 
“T have just received your letter. Your 
bishop then has forbid you to correspond 
with me. I am tvo much incensed to 
say more in this letter, which, since it is 
necessary, will be the last. My heart is 
sad; I now bid you a final adieu. 
“GABRIEL DE RENNEPONY.” 


CHAPTER XXI.—REDEMPTION, 


It was near the dawn. A faint red 
streak appeared in the east, but the spark- 
ling stars still shone in the blue zenith. The 
birds, waking amid the fresh foliage of the 
large forests in the valley, preluded their 
morning concert by a few isulated war- 
blings. A thin light vapour rose from the 
herbage, which was saturated with night- 
dew, whilst the approaching dawn was 
reflected in the clear, tranquil bosom of a 
large blue lake. Everything announced 
one of those warm and joyous days in the 
commencement of summer. About the 
middle of the valley, on the side facing the 
east, a thicket of old willows, covered 
almost with moss and ivy, formed a sort of 
natural arbour, in which were seated a 
man and woman, whose white hair, wrin- 
kled visages, and stooping forms, announ- 
ced extreme age. And yet the woman 
was, only lately, young and beautiful, with 
her long black hair waving over her pale 
brow; and the man, too, was, but a short 
time ago, in the vigour of life. From the 
spot on which they were reposing could be 
seen the valley, the lake, the forest, and 
crowning all, the summit of a high moun- 
tain, behind which the sun was about to 
rise. This picture, partly veiled by the 
clear twilight, was at once cheerful, melan- 
choly, and solemn. 

a Oh, sister!” said the old man, “ how 
many times, since the hand of the Lord, 
centuries ago, launched us on our journey, 
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apart from each other, we have wandered 
from pole to pole; how often we have wit- 
nessed the awakening of nature with incu- 
rable sorrow!” 

“ But oh, what happiness, my brother, 
the Lord, in his mercy, has at length per- 
mitted—glory be to him!—each day that 
we now live, to bring us nearer to the 
tomb!” 

“Yes, glory be to him, sister; for ever 
since he, by his will, brought us together 
yesterday, [ have felt that languor which 
must be the forerunner of death.” 

“ And I feel like you, brother; no doubt 
our lives are drawing to a close; the anger 
of the Lord is appeased.” 

“Alas, sister! the last of my doomed 
race is, by his approaching death, about to 
purchase my redemption; for the will of 
the Lord has at length manifested itself. 
I shall be pardoned when the last of my 
descendants have disappeared from the 
face of the earth; for him—holy amongst 
the most holy—is reserved the favour of 
procuring my pardon; he who has done so 
much for the salvation of his brethren.” 

“Yes, brother, he who has suffered so 
much, who has drained the bitter cup 
without complaint, he, a minister of the 
Lord, Christ’s image on earth, he is to be 
the instrument of this redemption.” 

“ Yes, for I feel at this moment that he, 
the victim of persecution, is on the point of 
delivering up his angelic soul to his Maker. 
Thus, even to the end, I prove fatal to my 
doomed race. Lord, Lord, if thy clemency 
is great, so is also thy anger.” 

“Courage and hope, brother; remember 
that after expiation comes pardon, after 
pardon recompense. The Lord has pu- 
nished, in you and your posterity, the 
artisan rendered wicked by misfortune and 
injustice; he said to you, ‘On! on! 
without intermission or repose. Your 
journey shall be in vain; in the evening, 
you will be no nearer the end than you 
were in the morning, on recommencing 
your eternal course!” 

“ And thus, for centuries, merciless men 
have said to the artisan, ‘Work! work 
without intermission or repose, and your 
labour, fruitful to others, shall be sterile to 
yourself; each evening you will be no 
nearer happiness and repose than you were 
in the morning, on returning to your daily 
toil; and your wages shall be just sufficient 
to support this life of sorrow, privation, and 
misery!’ Alas! will it be always thus?” 

“No, no, brother, instead of weeping 
over your race, rejoice over them. If their 
extinction was necessary to your redemp- 
tion, the Lord, in redeeming you—the 
artisan accursed of heaven—will redeem 
also the artisan accursed and feared by 
those who have placed him under a yoke 
of iron. At length, my brother, the time 
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approaches. Yes, I tell you, in us the 
modern slave shall be redeemed. The trial 
has been painful—it has lasted eighteen 
centuries; but it has lasted long enough. 
Look, brother, at the rosy light in the east, 
which is gradually rising above the hori- 
zon. So will soon rise a grand, peaceful, 
salutary, holy emancipation, which will 
shed light and heat over the world, like 
the orb that will presently be shining in 
the heavens!” 

“ Yes, yes, sister, I feel your words are 
prophetic; yes, we shall close our heavy 
eyes in looking on the dawn of this 
happy day of deliverance. My tears 
are tears of pride and joy, for those 
of my race, who have, perhaps died to pro- 
cure this redemption! holy martyrs, who 
have been sacrificed by the eternal ene- 
mies of mankind; for the wretches who 
blasphemously call their society by the 
blessed name of Jesus are the Pharisees 
—the false and worthless priests whom 
Christ has denounced. Yes, glory to the 
descendants of my race, who have been 
immolated by the abettors of slavery and 
despotism, and the enemies of all enfran- 
chisement of those who suffer and who 
wish to enjoy ashare of that bounty which 
the Creator intended for the whole human 
family. Yes, yes, the time is coming—the 
downfall is near of the Pharisees and false 
priests, who lend their aid to the merciless 
selfishness of the strong against the weak, 
in daring to maintain, in face of the inex- 
haustible treasures of creation, that God 
made man for tears, misery, and wretched- 
ness. No, no; he was not made for these; 
God intended him to be upright, intellec- 
tual, free, and happy.” 

“Qh! your words are also prophetic, 
brother; see the dawn of this beautiful 
day approaches, like the happy moment 
which will end our earthly career.” 

“Sister, I feel as if my frame was dis- 
solving; and my soul seems as if it would 
ascend to heaven.” 

“Brother, my eyes grow dim—I can 
scarcely see the rosy light, which lately 
appeared in the east. God be praised! 
the commencement of our eternal repose 
draws near.” 

“ Yes, it approaches, sister; my eyes are 
closing—we are pardoned! ” 

“Oh, brother, this redemption will ex- 
tend to all who suffer on earth.” 

“Die in peace, sister—see, the sun is 
rising.” 

- God be praised! ” 
“ God be praised!" 

* * * * * 

And at the moment these two voices 
ceased for ever. The dazzling sun shone 
out, and inundated the valley with his 
rays! 


—_—— 
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To A. M.C. P. 


My Friend---I have dedicated this work 
to you. Tudo this, was to engage to ac- 
complish a work, which, if wanting in ta. 
lent, should at least be sincere and consci- 
entious, and which, though limited in its 
influence, might prove salutary. My ob- 
ject is attained. A few noble hearts, like 
yours, my friend, have brought into prac. 
tical operation the legitimate association of 
labour, capital, and spree and have 
already given to their workmen a fair pro- 
portion of the profits; others have laid the 
foundations of buildings for the reception 
of their workmen; and a gentleman of Ham- 
burg has done me the honour to acquaint 
me with his projects respecting the erection 
of an immense establishment of this kind, 

As to the dispersion of the Jesuits, [ 
have assisted in bringing it about like many 
others of the enemies of the detestable doc- 
trines of Loyola. 

Adieu, my friend. I would that this 
work had been worthy of you, but you are 
indulgent, and will at least give me credit 
for my intentions. 

EvceEne Sve. 

Paris, August 25, 1845. 


FINIS. 





THE DYING RUFFIAN. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt has just published a 
work of fiction, in three volumes, under the 
title of “ The Foster Brother, a tale of the 
war of the Chiozza.” He has applied him- 
self to paint Venetian life, and the story is 
one of powerful interest, from the skill 
with which good and bad feelings in the 
same bosom, are brought into startling 
conflict. 

The situation of Teresa, at once the ad- 
mired of father and son, is peculiarly 
striking. Within our narrow limits we 
cannot trace the course of the incidents, 
but hasten to give the dying scene of & 
brutal ruffian, who, acquainted with the 
place of Teresa’s detention, though aware 
that his own end is approaching, will not 
reveal the secret which would save her, us 
he believes, from being starved to death. 
To render him communicative, the brother 
of Teresa attends him in his dungeon, and 
endeavours to work on him by proposing 
an escape, and tempts his avarice by offer- 
ing him money. He helps the wretched 
being to some water, as he lies on his bed, 
and at length induces him to rise, and suc- 
ceeds in drawing him from the place of his 
confinement. To trace Nadale to his hiding 
ae to avail himself of what remained of 

ife in the sinking ruffian, and obtain that 
information from his movements which his 
lips could not be prevailed upon to utter, 
was the object in view. This in the sequel 
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is gained, and the unfortunate lady re- 
lieved: 

“¢See you here,’ said Ranieri with a 
whisper, drawing forth his purse, well filled 
by Zeno’s generous bounty, ‘this is what 
my master has left with me; for we will 
not escape empty handed.’ Nadale took 
the purse, and weighed it with an absent 
air in his hand. ‘Is it gold?’ he asked. 
*Of the best,’ answered Ranieri. ‘Two 
ducats,’ muttered Nadale, ‘for killing a 
woman, and two ducats for telling her 
lover of it. That is not much. But you, 
stripling, make a better trade; and yet you 
have no more wit, truly, than to pay a man 
for escaping!’ rye he added with a 
fierce cunning—‘ And for what else?’ He 
threw the purse upon the ground. Ranieri 

icked it up, and put it back into his hand. 

e man took it mechanically; and when 
Ranieri moved to take it back from him 

in, he clutched it with a perverse anger. 
‘Put it in your pocket, good man, or you 
may chance to lose it ; for your hands tot- 
ter. But I will have half; for it shall not 
be all yours.’ ‘Half!—half?—be it so. 
We can talk about that outside; for you 
are master here, you know;’ and he moved 
towards the door again. He walked stea- 
dier now, and Ranieri sought to vive him 
no more help than he needed. He laid his 
hand upon the lock, but could not turn it 
well. ‘Hush! hush!’ cried the youth; 
‘what a noise you make. Leave it to me, 
who am at home here.’ The door stood 
open, and the fresh air pouring into the 
room seemed to revive the feeble prisoner. 
‘Aye, that is cooler,’ he cried; ‘ but I must 
have another drink of water before we go.’ 
it was in his hands almost as soon as asked 
for. Ranieri set down the jug silently by 
the door, and they went forth. They 
crossed the wall. Edward had already set 
the outer door open, and they issued forth 
into the cold night. They walked on. 
Presently Nadale stopped, and said fiercely 
to his companion,—‘ Well, now I have es- 
caped; will that suffice you? Iam not to 
be watched home. Do you think, stripling, 
I have lost my wits? Stand you back 
here.’ ‘Farewell, then,’ answered Ranieri; 
‘but how shall I get half of the gold?’ 
‘Why you shall fetch it to-morrow.’ ‘But 
how, if I know not where you live?’ Na- 
dale laughed, and wringing Ranieri’s hand, 
cried,—' Farewell ;’ and L tottered on- 
wards, Ranieri watched him as he went; 
letting him get as far in advance as he 
could keep him in sight, and then he 
walked forward too. Hie had not gone a 
great way before his two friends joined 

im, creeping close to the houses. But the 
wandering dreamer cast little regard back- 
wards; and as he went, his pace grew 
faster; so they were fain to draw nearer, 
-lest they should lose sight of him. And 
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so he staggered on; now jostling against 
the walls of some narrow calle, now ba- 
lancing upon the edge of a canal. The 
luck that waits on drunkards and mad- 
men seemed to keep his footing safe, 
and still he staggered onward. ‘ His 
pace holds out well,’ said Edward. ‘To 
my a answered Ranieri, ‘it grows 
fainter. He could scarcely stand when 
he was dressing, and I fear that, with 
that heated running, he will scarcely last 
out. Look how he stumbles!’ And as 
he spoke the man did stumble, but reco- 
vered himself. He stumbled again and 
again, and then he vanished, flat upon the 
— With quickened pace the friends 
rew near him. He was motionless. Ra- 
nieri turned him upon his back, and placed 
his hand upon his heart. One moment he 
held it there, and there was a faint beat. 
‘ There is some life left,’ he whispered, ‘if 
we could but rouse it. Sebastian, run back, 
and fetch me some wine.’ ‘ Wine!’ ex- 
claimed Edward; ‘it will kill the man.’ 
‘ Aye, it will kill him, but the fuel will 
make the flame flare up at first: and we 
want but a little more of his life to serve 
our turn.’ Without further question, Se- 
bastian flew to do his bidding. ‘ Kneel you 
here behind him,’ said Ranieri, ‘ and let 
him rest against you. while I stand to 
speak to him if he rouse.’ But the wretch’s 
head dropped back, as if in death, upon 
Edward’s shoulder, and he spoke not a 
word while he waited. ‘ This is frightful,’ 
whispered Ranieri, ‘for if he die, who 
shall say where this hidden murderer was 
wont to lurk; and yet in his den is there 
all that Venice holds most precivus to some 
of us.’ Edward did not answer; he felt 
the weight heavier, and truly feared that 
the man was dying. There was asound of 
footsteps in the dark, quick and quicker, 
and Sebastian came to them. ‘ Have you 
brought a cup too?’ asked Ranieri. ‘It 
is here, answered Sebastian. ‘ Well 
thought of; fill it full.’ He held it to the 
sick man’s lips, and instinct still prevailing, 
the lips sucked up the draught. So deftly 
did the youth tilt the cup, that not a dro 
was spilled. The glassy eyes unclosed, 
the faint gleams of a clouded moon flashing 
coldly upon them. ‘Why, how is this?’ 
said Ranieri, presently; ‘you need some- 
thing stronger than water now.’ Again 
the full cup was held to the fevered _ 
‘That is hot and cold too,’ said Nadale. 
‘But it makes you stronger. Can you 
stand now?’ and he helped the man to rise, 
motioning his two friends to draw back 
unseen. ‘I might have slept there,’ said 
Nadale, laughing, ‘if you had let me lie.’ 
* And yet you would not let me follow you! 
Will you drink some more of this strength, 
and you shall pay it me back when we get 
home?’ The man drank again; and Ra- 
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nieri could tell, from the fierce tottering of 
his hands, how the fever had grown upon 
him. After he had gulped down the 
draught, he panted and coughed for breath. 
The flame had, indeed, begun to flare; but 
his legs, if wilder ia their movement, were 
stronger now, and again he staggered on- 
ward. He stopped. ‘It was not our bar- 
gain, giovinotto mio, that you should go 
home with me. You know each man has 
his home, and yours lies behind there.’ 
* And so it does; but can you stand alone?’ 
* Aye, bravely.’ ‘Farewell, then; and if 
you fall I will be by to help you.’ ‘Why, 
then you must follow me,’ said Nadale, 
with a bewildered laugh. ‘Why, then I 
will follow you if you need it; but now I 
shall leave you.’ And he drew back, suf- 
fering his companion to stagger onward 
alone. And so he went, down this street 
and that lane, till they found they were 
reaching a poorer quarter of the city. 
Once or twice the pursuers feared that 
footsteps would cross the drunken man’s 
path ; but they turned aside, and still he 
went forward, like one that made no doubt 
of his way. Onward, onward, more and 
more closely followed, as he grew more re- 
gardless and headlong in his course, until 
his pace abated. He had drawn nigh to his 
lodging, and now took the more leisurely 
step of a man who feels he has arrived at 
home.. He stopped, and placing his hand 
upon a door he lovked back, to see whe- 
ther he was still unwatched, as he hoped. 
It was too late; the wretch’s game of hiding 
was up; and running forward, closely fol- 
lowed by his friends, Ranieri helped the 
tottering hand of the dying man to open 
the door. Nadale turned fiercely to them 
as they pressed upon them. ‘ Keep back!’ 
he cried, seizing Edward with desperate 
violence. Short was the struggle. Clutch- 
ing the miserable wretch by both arms, 
Edward forced them together, and shaking 
the spent ruffian, he threw him upon his 
back into the open house. A short hoarse 
cry burst from Nadale as he fell,—there 
was a stifled sound of choking in the dark, 
and his limbs struggled—it ceased. The 
silence was as intense as the blackness of 
the night within the house.” 
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Perils of Pearl Fishing—The Yaquis 
are expert divers for pearls in the gulf of 
California. Every season, eight or ten 
small vessels, from fifteen to forty tons, 
manned by about two hundred divers, 
repair to different parts of the gulf. The 
pearls, as is well known, are contained in 
th» shells of oysters, and of some smaller 
fish; and these do not lie on sand banks at 
a moderate depth, but are often fastened 
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to rocks, or in the clefts of rocks, 
nine to eighteen feet below the surfacg” 
To descend eighteen, or even twelve feet in” 
the water, requires no slight musculay 
strength ; nor is it easy to remain unders 
neath time enough to snatch the shell 
from the rocks, when they happen (as ig” 
often the case) to clin pom fon. . Somes * 
times the hands and feet of the divers arg” 
much lacerated; but this is a slight = 
compared with the dread of the sharks and” 
mantarayas (a monstrous kind of my) 
which in every season make some we 
victims, ag 
Politeness of a Widow.—“ Mrs, —— 5 
sents her kind compliments to Mr. ——) 
and much regrets that she cannot show 
the pictures to-day, as Major —— died | 
esterday evening of apoplexy; which 
rs. the more regrets, as it will pres 
vent her having the honour to see 
Walter Scott and Miss Edgeworth.”— | 
Lockhart's Life of Scott. 4 
Self-Destruction.—The Notth American — 
Indians have a method of committing suis ” 
cide by turning their own tongues dows © 
their irpata. The practice has not yet” 
been successfully introduced into England; ” 
but here men frequently destroy them; ~ 
selves by eating their own words. 4 
The Wreck of the Missouri.—In getting’ 
up the remains of the Missouri, a fine 
American frigate which was burnt to the ~ 
water’s edge near Gibraltar by accident ei 
year or two back, a fine assortment of / 
shackles have been found by the divers, 
fitted for man, woman, or child. Sucha _ 
cargo in a government ship from the land — 
of liberty, excites no small surprise among — 
the admirers of the model republic. 3 
Australian Account of the Creation 
According to the natives of the Murray, — 
there are four individuals living up among — 
the clouds, called Nooreele, a father and” 
his three male children, but there is 06 ~ 
mother. The father is all-powerful, aml” 
of benevolent character. He made the — 
earth, trees, waters, &c., gave names t | 
every thing and place, placed the natives — 
in their different districts, telling each 
tribe that they were to inhabit such and 
such localities, and were to speak such and — 
such a language. Itis said that he brought 
the natives originally from some place ovef ~ 
the eastward. The Nooreele never die, | 
and the souls (ludko, literally a shadow) 
of dead natives will go up and join them 
in the skies, and will never die F 
Uther tribes of natives give an account of © 
a serpent of immense size, and inhabiting 
high rocky mountains, which, they say, © 
produced creation by a blow of his tail. 
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